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INTRODUCTION. 


* FT is a juſt remark, founded upon Truth, and 
I the convictions of daily experience, that Gratitude 
is the Baſis, the Groundwork, the Fundamental prin- 


i Ciple of every Moral, every facial, every Cariitian 


Virtue. If we deeply inveſtigate into the latent ſprings 
of action, enquire minutel, into the receſſes of the hu- 
man Heart, and trace the ſecret motives, that ſtimulate 
the active ſoul, ample proof wi.] appear, to juttiy 
this obſervation. Inſpired with ſentiments of Gratitude, 
you are naturaliy led to entertain the loweſt, that is the 


juſteſi opinion of yourſelves, in the Emphatical Expreſ- 


on of the Apoſtle, cloathed with Humility.” On 
this fertile Soil, every Chriſtian Virtue thrives and flou- 
riſhes, „takes root downward, and bears Fruit up- 
ward.” It is this that produces, ine univerſal Charity, 
which is the life and effence of Religion. For what 
doth the Lord require of Man, or what conſtitutes a 
pure and acceptable ſervice ? but to do Juſtice, to 
love Mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” In 
this is briefly comprehended all religious Duties, every 
ſocial Virtue. And from what Fountain do theſe livin 
Waters flow? from what Source are theſe Chriſtian 
Graces originally deriv'd ? 


* Hujus diſſertationis difficilius eſt exitum, quam 
« fprincipium invenire; & non tam copia, quam mo- 
& dus in dicendo quærendus eft ; ecquis enim in Tneo- 
4 logia locus Feracior atque ubcrior ? Ecquod officu 
o you honeſtius Sanctiuſve? Ecqued argumentum 
dicendi autibus Chriſtianis dignius aut acceptius? 
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gorates the whole Machine, that directs its operations, 
animates the Mind, in an arduous purſuit of every 


virtucus Ornament, and inſpires the Soul with a j ſt 
and laudable emulation, ſtiiving to excel and abound in 


all deg:ces of perfection, to add one Virtue to another. 
Gr atitude is an active, a vital, a generous and diſin- 
tereſted Principle. Seeketh not its own private, ſelfiſh, 
advantage, but rejoiceth more in the welfare, proſperity, 
and happineſs of others, than in that of its own, and 
never enjoys a more exalted degree of Felicity, than 
when it becomes inſtrumental to that of our FellowCrea- 
tures. Herein it is, that a Mind, glowing with a deep 
ſenſe of thoſe Mercies, that “ are new every Morn- 
ing.” Exerciſes itſelf, in order to merit the daily 
Bleſſings pour'd from above. | 
Gratitude is perpetually prefling forward to attain to 
the Mark, to arrive at © the meaſure of the ſtature of the 


fulneſs of Chiiſt.” Conſcious of its own imſufficiency, 


it ſtrives to ſupply want of firength, by a vigorous ex- 
ertion of thoſe Faculties, with which it is poſſeſs d. In 
itſelf, humble, generous, and humane, it abounds in 
all amiable qualities, that dignify human Nature, com- 
mand reſpect, and engage 2 Piety towards God, 
Beneficence, and all the ſocial Duties toward Mankind 


in omen 

ithout partiality, great are the Fruits of this ex- 
cellent diſpoſition, this happy frame of Mind. For 
how, indeed, can you teſtify a grateful ſenſe of the 
Bleſſings you enjoy, any otherwiſe, than by that ge- 
neral philanthropy, that good will towards Men, which 
produces the moſt wool, acts of Charity and Muni- 
ficence, Gratitude is always obſerv'd to take the deepeſt 
Root in the moſt magnanimous diſpoſition, and that 
Soul may juſtly be pronounc'd not far from the Kingdom 


of Heaven, where this vital principle makes its abode. 


The Heart that glows with this generous Virtue, is 
fraught with all thoſe other amiable, endearing and 
tender qualities that conſtitute goodneſs. 


KU MILIT T. 


Undoubtedly is the original Source of Gratitude, as, 
indeed, it is of every other Virtuous and Chriſtian 
Ornament. 

Humility is a Virtue, which will be beſt underſtood, 
by conſidering it as a Principle directly — to 

ride. | t 
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It is a Virtue, wiſely appointed by God Almighty 
as a counterpoize to ſelt-love, and that ſelf-ſufficiency, 
which reſults from ĩt. 


It is a Virtue, which teaches you to think juſtly that 
is meanly, or to ſpeak more properly, it teaches you to 
think neither vainly nor vauntingly, of yourſelves and 
your own endowments, conſequently, to do right to 
the ret of Mankind on the ſame ſcore, praiſing, and 
preferring, exprefling, and ſhewing forth a ſenſe of 
Gratitude, where Reaſon, Truth, and Juſtice, re- 
quire it. - 

Humility, is, indeed, one of the moſt virtuous Orna- 
ments of Human Nature zitis the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtict of true Chriſtianity, and lays the moſt ſolid 
Foundation for Gratitude. It is the fil, on which this 
Virtue takes root, and flouriſhes, the conſequence is 
natural, for as this is that Principle, which is not eaſily 
puffed up, as a due ſenſe 1s entertained of your own 
demerits and imperfections, therefore you will be always 
endeavouring to approve yourſelves worthy. The flame 
is continually kept up, the Fire kindles on the receipt 
of every Kindneſs, and glows with redoubled ardour 
at the repetition of them. Thus is full ſcope given to 
the free exexciſe of this Virtue, new cauſes, freſh occa- 
fions offer and preſent themſelves every Day, and where 
there is a willing diſpoſition, a natural propenſity, to 
acknowledge, and make proper compenſations, it is 
accepted, by a generous Mind, according to that a Man 
hath, and not according to what he hath not. Gratitude 
is ever prompt and ready to return Obligations, to give 
ample teſtimony of a' diſpoſition {very oftea indeed) 
ſuperior to its ability. 

The circumſtances, and different ſituations of Lives 
do not admit the full diſplay and extent of every Virtue 
in its direct and proper colours, 


Beneficence to the Poor, however willing the Spirit 
may be, yet it is not in the power of every one. All 
abilities and ſtations cannot exert and cultivate this 
Principle. 

Contentment, is a Virtue, which thoſe, who reſt on 
their Beds of Ivory, and waſh their ſteps in Butter,” 
have ns right to place any merit in. 

This is not the Caſe with that noble Principle, which 
now engages our Thoughts, and which as every one 
hath in ſome degree or other cauſe to exert, ſo it ought 


to warm every affection, and to be Inherent in every 
Br eaſt, R 
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10. The Tutroduction. 


GENEROSITY, 


Is the peculiar characteriſftick of Gratitude, 
for this Principle is a certain mark of magnanimity, 
a criterion of true heroiſm. As it hath no finiſter 
views, ſo it is always prompt to aſſiſt the impotent, 
relieve the diſtreſt, and mitigate the weight of afflic- 
tions by ſeaſonable Beneficence. 

It looks upon this, as inſeparably connected with a 
diligent diſcharge of the ſocial Virtues, as conſonant 
to the Ties of Humanity, and to that natural relation 
which one member bearsto another, as fell w- creatures. 

But when theſe general Ties are corroborated by 


particular connexions, when the extenſive and univer- 


Pf. 231. 3. 


ſal relation, which each individual of the community 
bears to another, is het; htn'd by the ſacred and invio- 
lable Ties of Friendſhip, — when theſe Mutual, theſe 
Reciprocal obligations concur to bind each other, Grati- 
tude is exerted in its extent, is always inclin'd to 
ballance Account with Beneficence, and if poſſible, to 
bring the latter ia Debtor. 

But, above all, it is the peculiar: characteriſtick of 
Gratitude, to exclude every ſpecies of mean Artifices, 
or thoſe acts of Inhumanity, which are the triumph of 
low, illiberal Minds, uninſpired with generous ſenti- 
ments, untinctured with laudable emotions. 

Compaſſion, is Inherent in the Breaſt, where Grati- 
tude dwells, for it is the nature of the latter, to open 
and enlarge, to refine and expand the Soul, to render it 
ſuſceptible of every tender ſympathetic impreſſion, to 
diveſt it of every latent principie of intereſted policy, 
to extinguiſh even the Sparks of „elfi Paſſions, and 
to raiſe it ſuperior to all the ſuggeſtions of M alevolence, 
the vindictive impulſe of re/entment, or the motives 
of ſiniſter Ambition. 

Herein it appears that all the ſelfiſh Paſſions are ob- 


flacles to Gratitude. 


This generous Principle flies from thoſe poiſonous 
Weeds, and will not take root by them. 

All the ſelfiſh Paſſions are at variance with this diſ- 
tinguiſhed Principle, they are directly oppoſite to thoſe 
liberal ſenſations, from which this Duty ariſes, and 


sn which it is cultivated. 


% BS A 0, 
That deteſtable Vice, ſo ſubverſive of every ge- 
nerous emotion of the Soul. It is utterly repug- 
nant to an ambitious and aſpiring Mind to think 
 * Aſk for what end the Heavenly Bodies ſhine ? 
« Earth, for whole uſe ? Pride anſwers tis for mine.“ 
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itſelf under obligations; much leis to acknowledge any, 
can it be expected, that they who © think highly of 
themſelves, love to have the preeminence” and con- 
temn others, will give place, by ſubjection ? No not 
for an Hour,” : 

Tis the proud Man, that looks upon himſelf, as 
worthy of all Honours, adapted to all employments, 
competent for all charges, reſolves every acquiſition 
into the juſt reward of his own Merit ; conſequently, 

no room is left for any ſenſe of Gratitude to others, 
' ſtriving to climb up higher, but taking no thought for 
the de bas. of his advanciment. 

"Tis the proud Man, who aſpires and graſps at all, 
ſwoln and buoy'd up with ſe/f-ſuffctency ; this makes 
him mount, till he becomes giddy with the height, 
till he forgets how, by whom, or to what purpoſe he 
aſcended. Hence of 9 he becomes vain, 
raſh and ungrateful in his ſtation, oppreſſing his Infe- 
riours, and injuring all thoſe, who are ſo unhappy as 
to be his Neighbours. 

*Tis the proud Mn, who, as he thinks he merits all 
he obtains, ſo he repines at all he miſſes, forgettin 
thoſe things that are behind, reaching forward to thoſe 
that are before, regardleſs of the Bleſſings he does enjoy 
and eager in the purſuit of greater Honours, diſcon- 
tented, envious, jealous, and ſuſpicious, loſt to every 
generous emotion. of the Soul, if his preſent turn be 
ſerved, if his ambitious views are gratified, he regards 
not what means are uſed, to effect his purpoſes; in a 
word, ſo highly unjuſt, as to imagine his own private 
diſappointments, a ſufficient title for him, to reſent, diſ- 
turb, and overturn the World, 

*Tis the proud Man, that is cenſorious, calumni- 
ating, and undutiful in all relations, remiſs in the diſ- 
charge of every ſocial Virtue. The cauſe is obvious, 
the reaſon is evident, the tranſition is eaſy imagining 
all merit and perfection centured in himſelf, he excludes 
all others from any ſhare. Hence the conſequence muſt 
be as certain and as n«tural, as it is for a Bladder, to 
mount above Vater, when once it is filled with Mind. 

SY EW 

It is the nature of this Vice, to reſolve every thin 
into its un private advantage, to the excluſion ot 
all others. | 
- *Tis the Auaricious Man, who breaks through all 

bounds, violates all relative Duties, in order to gratify 
his own inſatiable Coveteuſnoſs, adds Houſe to Houſe, 
Field to Field, “ lading himſelf with thick Clay” and 
:etting his neſt on high, "Tis 
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_ 'Tis the Avariciaus Man, who, as be entertains no 
ſenſe of Gratitude for his preſent Poſſeſſions, lightly 
regarding what he does enjoy, and ſetting his Eyes on 
what he has net, oppreſſes the Stranger, the Fatherleſs, 
and the Widow, in order to gratify this Paſſion. 

*Tis the Avaricionus Man, who, to ſerve a preſent 
purpoſe, diſſolves all Ties, Human and Divine, violates 
every Moral, Social, and Chriſtian Duty, all generous 
emotions are abſorb'd in this predominant rage for 
profit, and the dictates of Conſcience lightly regarded, 
in order to indul A deſigns. | 

CRUNRLYETY 
This Vice is equally oppoſite to the principle of Gratitude, 

The Man who is deficient in point of Humanity, is 
ſo void of ſenſibility, that he cannot be touch'd with 
delicate feelings tender, impreſſions, generous ernotions 
of any kind. 

A diſpoſition to Cruelty, hath ever been look'd upon 
with a peculiar degree of deteſtation, by all civiliz'd 
Nations, even by thoſe, whoſe manners had not been 
refined and poliſhed any further, than what was ſug- 
geſted by the light of natural Reaſon. 

A vindictive Spirit of Cruelty is abſolutely incompatible 
with thoſe tenderV irtues, thoſe /ofterPaffions, which di- 
guiſh the Man from the Brute, the ration al Being from 
the inferiour part of the Creation, the c:v11ized from the 
Barbarian, the ſympathetic Cbriſtian from the ſavage 
Indian. In a Word, Cruelty, is oppoſite to thoſe liberal 
ſenſations, which dignify Human Nature, the want 
of which, may juſtly degrade the reaſonable Being be- 
low the animal Creation, who are even led by in/tin# 
to marks of tenderneſs, and in this point, riſe up in 
condemnation againſt thoſe, who are without natu:al 
affection, void of Compaſſion, and deſtitute of Bowels. 

From theſe conſiderations you perceive, that all the 
eh Paſſions are in perpetual War againſt this di/tin- 
tere/ted Principle, and that qualities ſo Heterogeneous can 
never unite in one and the ſame Perſon. 

All the humane, generous and ſympathetic Paſſions 
which reflect luſtre on a rational Being, are inſeparably 
adherent to each other, by thoſe mutual ties and reci- 
procal connexions, which link together every tender 
emotion, refined principle, and delicate ſenſation. 


&« Ones qucœ ad humanitatem pertinent 


© habent quoddam commune vinculum, ac quaſi 
«« Cognatione quadam inter ſe contincutur,” 


[Cic, pro. Arch. P, 
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all ages, ani confirmed by the Sentiments of the 
moſt celebrated Phiioſophers of Antiquity, —that 
— Man :s a Soczat Being. —fcrm'd for the diſ- 
charge of the relative duties und to exchange the mu- 
tual intercourſes of civil Society. | | 
The moſt ſhining virtues—the brighteſt and moſt 
illuſtrious Ornaments of human nature would lie dor- 
maat, unleſs arous'd. awaken'd and ſtimulated by fre- 
quent exertions of theſe ſympathetic emotions—theſe 
active, vital, and generous principles. 3 
Theſe reciprocal efforts of friend ſhip keep alive 2 
I. udable ſpirit of emul ation, —and invigorate che men- 
tal Faculties in the puriuit of Virtue. 
Mlan ſhould not ſequeſter himſelf from the world, 
and think he can ſerve Ged more effeftually by with- 
drawing himſelf from a l company. Tis true, the duty 
enjoyn'd you is, to guard againſt the contagion of vi- 
cious example, and io keep yourlelves unſſ otted from 
the world, but ſuicly tis mai be done without flying 
into the V ildernejs, and abiolutely devoting , ourſelves 


1 is agreeable to the opinion of the wiſeſt men in 


- N . 


to Solitude. 
It was only at ſee certain times, that the Great 
PAT TEIL. N, whow you are to imitate wasin ene 
Garden,—or in the Mourrain,—or al: in the De- 
ſert. Ve: 
midſt of Po licans and + :111:£:15,—0T in a Groud oi pt tu- 
lant,—inſid us, —mal-volent men. wk 
Sequeſte © frun, ch: World, what one ſocial. duty is 
there; that u can ever diſcharge ?—Ferg'iveneſs of 
your Brothe if he ſin againſt you—it oppreit, taking 
i paticntly,-—where vil be the exerciſe of your good- 
vill towarc: mes f-—Such as exhortations of them to 
every laudable urſui comtorting the diſconſglate,--in- 
ſt; ucting the gnotant, - feeding ti hungry, - ſtirring up 
and awakeni g the flurhiul,--rebuting tc head - ſtrong 
and 1mpetuou>,---x0t to mention many ether duties in- 
cum.Þ: nt upon men, ſuch ast encourage the fearful, - 
to lympathize with and coπαmiiſcrate the afflicted, therg 
enn are 
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ſecial virtues, and obſtruct their free and "vigorous 
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are ſuch an infinite number of relative duties, that in the 
moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, It is not good that 
Man ſhould be alone.” God created him for ſocial duties 
and for the ſervice of his fellow-creatures, for connex- 
ions dependencies and the interchanging mutual good 
offices, fur acknowledging favours received, and accept- 
ing the ſame with all due thankfulneſs. 

The inſufficiency of individuals to enjoy happineſs, 
fecluded from the world, appa ently points out the ex- 
pediency of cultivating acquaintance, and contracting 
friendſhip from views of policy and intereſt, as well as 
plea'ure and amuſement. The human mind requires In- 
tervals of recreation to maintain it's elaftic force, the ſo- 
cial virtues relax the mind, and indulg'd at proper ſea- 
ſons, make it return to private duties with renew'd vi- 
gour. vince then it appears both from the light of 
natural reaſon and the teſtimony of Scripture, that man 
was deſign d for, and is endued with faculties to diſ- 
charge the duties of a ſocial Being, the next object of 
enquiry is, in what manner you are to perform the of- 
fices of a friend, wherein you are to found the mutual 
intercourſes of civil ſeciety, and theſe reciprocal ties, 
by which, each member is connected with the other. 

Too many Breaſts are ſo contracted by ſelfifh and 
mercenary principles, that they are incapable of feeling 
any of the 2 movements, and reciprocations of Be- 
nevolence. Even, where nature has ws the heart 


do this delicate ſenſibility, ſhe has conſiderably abated 


- 8 by principles and habits of a contrary 
All the /el5þ paſſions, all narrow partial views, all 
intereſted illiberal principles, are at variance with the 


exertion. 11 

Frienadſbip in order to be true and laſting muſt know no 
rival or reſerve, no ſeparate intereſts, or ſiniſter deſigns, 
it ſhould have virtue for its baſis, mutual eſteem for its 
ſupport, ansthers happineſs preferred to your own ? But 
if we reflect on the predominancy of the ſe/fiſþ paffions, 
che ſuſpicious of pride, - the envi us Jealouſies of Am- 


bition, the love of ſuneriority, — the natural d; of 
the human heart, —and its propenſity to reſolve every 
thing into private advantage, to the excluſion of others, 


ve ſhall be convinc'd, that Socrates made a right eſti 
mate of Friendſhip: yet it muſt be allowed, thattheè very 
conſtitutionof your minds, leads you immediately to the 
cultivation of it. It may be made „ che 
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nobleſt purpoſes of human life, for tho? it will not admit 
of direct oppoſition of ſentiment, or the contention of ſu- 
pericrity, yet it allows of a generous emulation, who 
ſhall excel in all the amiable virtues that connect mankind 
in the inviolable union of ſocial benevolences, Tully was 
the firſt who obſcrved that friendſhip improves happi- 
neſs, and abates miſery, by the n ay Ne your jov, 
and div. ding ot your giief. Theingenious Lerd Verulam 
hath elegantly delineated the havpy effects, that flow 
from a —— cultivation of it and recommends the 

excellent moral Treatiſes of Solomon on this ſubject, 


as the finelt ſyſtem of ethics that any age hath produc' d. 


The maſterly pen of Mr. Addiſon hath admirably diſ- 
play'd the ſtriking beauties, with which the Son of Sy- 
rach deſcribes the properties of friendſhip—the inſidi- 

ous treachery of the ſeif-intereſted,—laying down ſa- 
lutary rules for the proper cultivation of amicable union, 
—ſhewing the happy conſequences that reſult from it, 


—and what qualifications are requiſite to preſerve in- 
violable thoſe ſacred ties. 


GT: A1-1-13-U DE, 
May juſtly be term'd the baſis of friendſhip. It is 


. this generous principle, that cemen's and harmonizes 
the Minds of different Perſons. In ſacred Hiſtory, you 

perceive theſe inviolable links bind together the Souls 
of David and Jonathan. In prephane Hiſtory, an unin- 
terrupted courle of mutual ende rments knit together 
the congenial Minds of Pelopidas and Epaminondas.— 
That unexamy.I'd union and uninterrupted harmon 
which ſut ſiſted betwe n theſe two illuſtrious Theban 
perſonages, ended only with their lives. The ſole 
direction of the attairs uf that Republick was vetted in 
their Hands, yet, during their auſpicious Adminiftra- 
tion, 9 latent ſpark ot Envy, Jealouſy ur Ambi ion, 
ns private or ſelfiſh views--29 intereſted, ſiniſter, or fac- 
- tious intrigues (the fatal and too general ſources of 
diſunion) could in the leaſt affect er Friendſhip, or 
ever make any impreſſion upon their mutual affection, 
and reciprocal intereſts becauge it was founded upon the 

im moueable Baſis of pubuck Patriotiim, and private 
Virtue, 

Cic. de Amicitia 
Bacons Eſſays or Councils Civil and Meral P. 1 56 &c. 
: Lovely 
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18. [Part I.] Gratitude, a Social Virtue. 


« Lovely and pleaſant in their lives, death alone 
diſſolved the bonds,” * 

The Genero/ity of the one could only be equal'd by 
the Gratitude of th- other, and how much this infe- 
parable connexion tend ed to the proſperity and preſer- 
vation of that common wealth, a pears moſt evident, 
from its declining itate, after their demiſe. 

Every confideration muſt ſuggeſt to you that the ties 
of Friendihip are ſacred, and that a violation of them 
is in effect a breach of Fu/tice. 


Gratitude is a duty pointed out to you by the light 
of natural Reaſon. 


The Ox ktnowe?th his owner — The As her Maſters 


crib. Even the Animal Creation (void of thoſe rational 


faculties by which Man is peculiarly diſtinguiſh'd)teach 
you this Leſſon of Morality, this great and important 
duty. 

If you manure the Earth, it yields unto you her 
ſtrength—if you provide a convenient receptacle for 
Bees, they make a return, ſhall--Man then, endu'd with 
the light of Reaſ.n—ſhali He alone be inſenſible to 
gene: ous emotion: to noble ſentiments; to the ſacred 
ties of Gratitude ? 

Was this duty net ſo expreſly pointed out to you by 
the light of natural Reaſon—was it not enforced by 
Scripture—and ſuggeſted to you by the dictates of Con- 
ſcience, yet, it is ſuch a pleaſing exerciſe of the Mind 
—accompanicd with ſuch an internal ſatisfaQtion—de- 
light—and telt-complacency, that the duty is ſafficieatly 
rewarded by the performance. 

It is not like the practice of many other Virtues, dif- 
ficult, and pain'ul,—attended with ſelf denial, or ſet 
about with great relufance, but accompanied with ſo 
much pleaſure, that were there no poſitive commands 
which enjoined it, nor any recompence laid up for it 
hereafter, a generous Mind would indulge and give 
unto it for the natural gratification that accompanies it. 
If the thankful refrained, it would be pain and grief 
to them, but then and then only, is their Soul ſatisfy'd 
as it were with Marrow and Fatneſs, when they are 
returning paſt Favours, and making grateful acknow- 
ledgements for Benefits received. 2 is doubt 
leſs due frem Man to Man, and when mutually exert- 


ed 


d Felices ter & amplius 
% Quo ir: opt t©net copula, nec malis 


« Divulſus queri1moniis 


« Suprema citius ſolvet amor die.“ Horat Lib, 1, Od, 234 
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ed, naturally produces a very pleaſing ſenfation in the 
Mind The Author of our Nature hath implanted in 
the ruling faculties of the Soul, a ſtrong bent towards it 
-=-ſo that in this ſenſe, emphatically ſpeaking, it is (as 
the Lips of Truth hath aſſerted] mare Bl:ſjed to Give 
than to Receive—— i. e. attended with a higher de- 
gree of ſelf-approbation, inward delight, and ſecret 
ſatisfaction for though the pleaſures ariſing from Be- 
neficence are great, yet the internal tranſport of joy felt 
by a generous Mind in making returns of Gratitude, is 


ſo exquiſitely elevated, as to be eaſter conceiv'd than 


exfreſ d. 

There is not a more ative Principle than this in the 
human Mind. 

Gratitude ever anticipates occaſions of making a re- 
turn; there are many ways and means (excluſive of 
pecuniary recompences) of teſtifying a grateful ſenſe of 
Benefits received. The Wiſeman avers---Money an- 
ſwers all things. 

The obtervation is very juſt, and founded upon Truth. 

With God's Bleſſing (which exempts it from ſor- 


row) it is undoubtedly the greateſt preſervative under 


Heaven,---but admit a ſober good Man is not really in 
poſſeſſion of large Money yet manifold ways there are 
whereby he may be aint to his Neighbour of uſe 
— of ſervice---and of Benefit. 


R E ME MIB E N, 


The impotent Man, who looked for an Alms to 
be given him, was diſappointed, but he received a pre- 
ſent from the Apoſtle Which was much more valuable, 
viz. a reſtoration to his Health Silver and Gold 


have I none, yet ſuch as I have give I unto thee.” 


Here let me pauſe a little, to remark to you the Gra- 
titude of this Man. is accounted one of the moſt 
valuable Bleſſings of Life, viz. 

The enjoyment of Health. Without this, as Bar- 
zillas ſays can [ taſte ot what I cat or drink, can I 
<< hear or take delgbt in the Voice of ſinging of Men 
and ſinging Women? 

Can I 2 either the Honour ] am promoted to ? the 
Power I am inveſted with? or the Wealth I am in poſ- 
ſeſſion of No. „ When the whole Head is fick 
«© when the whole Heart is faint” Every thing be- 
comes bitter----nauſeous---and as unpalatable, as a 


< draught of deadly Wiae.” 
As 
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20. [Part. I.] Cratitude, a Social Virtue, 


As Health, therefore is the Foundation and Baſis of 
every Blefling, to be reſtored to it, called for his loudeſt 
acknowledgments. | 

That I am now able to girl myſelf, and walk whi- 
therſoever I will---I, who have been lame ever frum 
my Mother's \V omb, ſhould now have my Feet ſet in a 
large Room. 

Can you wonder, when Peter and John ha releaſed 
him from ſo long a confinement, that he ſhould -mbrace 
his Bene factors (for ſo the ſatred Hiſtorian tells us he 
did) he walked---he leaned---in the tranſport of Grati- 
tude---and as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it) “ his Heart 
& danc'd for Joy.“ 

If ſuperior ſtation in Life raiſes Perſons above 
the ordinary returns of favours beſtowed upoa their in- 
feriors- —ſtill it ie in the power of the ſubordinate ranks 
to make ſome compenſation---though not c uivalent to 
the obligations receiv'd, yet ſulicient to telt:ty a thank- 
ful inclination i © a Mind % to return a denefit, as 
far as lies in its power---yariuis ways and means there 
are, whereby one Man mar be profitable to another” --- 
en certain it is---the principal Happiacſs of Man- 
kind conſiſts in the exerciſe of the benevolent affec- 
tions, vindicating the reputation of your Friend, if 
urjuitly aſpers'd (frequent are the admonitions 
of the Son of Syrach to the performance of this duty} 

Immorta izing the Name of your Benefactor, as 
Eraſmus did in his writings, that of his munificent 
patron Warhanm + — his Gratitude to that worthy 
Prelate was fuice:e and laſting, 

Beſides, 


* The Crvi:ule of the celebrated Roman Otator to Milo is 
very em kahle, the latter had apuroved himſelf a waim Friend to 
Cicero—was Tr ftrumntal in recalling him from Exile—and was 
r * himſelf under ſentence of Baniſhmen'—animated by theſe noble 
ij centives in what pathetick ftrains doth Tully plead the cauſe of 
Nilo! —with what energy o dition, ſtiength of Reaſoning, and 
pathetic pecluaiion doth he vindicate his Friend—ſo that this Ora. 
tion is juſtly eſtceme? the Matter piece of his eloquence,—replete 
with ſnch g. Jing {trokes of Oratory, that no one can petuſe it at- 
tentively, without exciting ſympathetic emotions—how ſenſibly then 
muſt it touch his avdierce, when adorned with all the Graces cf 
Elocution, and ſet off with all the advantages of a moving delivery, 
—Ciceio had a due icile ef his fignal obligations to the unhappy 
delinquznt —Hear how he exp eſſes it, 

« Quid jam reſtat ?—Quid habeo quod dicam quod faciam 
* pro tuis in me meriti—(tautum -pvd me gran animi fidehs me- 
% moria vualit !)-—nifi, ut eam Fortunam, quaſcunq erit tua, ducam 
«© meam i Cic. pro. T. A. Milone. - 


+ O Qui jaceret in Tenebris, nifi Literarum Lumen accederet.—— 
“Cie pro Aichia Poeta. The 
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— Pefides—a grateful Perſon may make a return 
giving ſalutary counc ls, and advice to his Friend, 
and (if in a dilemma) extricate him out of bis duficu!. 
ties and perplexity, bv a ** Word in Scan“ 

Gratitude, naturally open, free, generous and unre- 
ſerved, is never at a loſs to rep.y, in iome meaſure, 
perſonal obligations forgetting piivatc aivant2ges 
rather than forf-it the favorir ot a Friend io that 
when ſelfiſh views cen competici-in with a conſci- 
entious diſcharze cf the ſocial Duties, it ever la; s aſide 
the one. in o:Gder to give full ſcy,e to the exerciſe of 
the other. 

Grati:ude is, indeed, a Duty particularly incumbent 
upon yGu---2 vicluvn of it is, in effect, a breach of 

Juſtice, 

The Virtues of itiumanity, you are cail'd upon to 
perform,---as Men, —as Chriltians,----the Duties of 
bene ficence, you are exy4:ned to diſcharge. 
if then, theſe Huties are incumbent upon you, 
excluſive of an benefit already received---how are 
theſe mutual Ties „ten d. theſe conſiderations 
heighten'd --when you refiect on any obligations previ- 
ouſly cunterr'd on you---when you remember former 
favours and recollect, that the P-rſon, to whom you 
are performing a kind office, is entit/'d to the mutual 
intercourſes of Society, not only by the Laws of Nature 
---by the Ties of common human: y,---but hath a 
fironger claim a more ſacred Lie even the Rules of 
Fuſtice-----a ſenſe of Equity dema':ds a retiirne----and 
therefore it is, that t Plalmift marks it, as 2 diſtin- 

uiſhing charaQeriltick 0; tie , Man, that ne is 
Taankful.” 9 . | 


Though 


The ſame generous principle fo predominant in the Bieait of 
Cicero, wa mly exerted iticli in his pleadings for his ond Tutor Are 
chias the Poet. The ſicred ties ©, Gratitude, Tull, alligns as the 
chief motive and ground of his path+!'c oration, this evidently appears 
from his ſpirited and animated Ex . 

Si quid eft in me ingen aut, ſi qua Fxercitatio di- 
* cendi aut, ſi hujuſce rei ratio aliqua ab optimum art. um 
* fiudiis et diſciplina profec a earum rerum ome 

num, vel in primis hie a Licinius Fructum a me iepeteit ſuo jure 
2 debet nam quoad long iſſ me poteſt mens mea refpicere 
i, ſpatium þ #teriti temporis, Hunc video milis prin- 

, ©1pem, et ad ſuſcipiendam, et ad ingied endam rationem ho- 
« rum ſtudiorum extitifſe ; — Quod fi hœc vox, hujus 
«« hortatu, przceptisq contormata, nonunll;s qu] ſaluu fu 
% ® quo id accepimus, quo c#teris opitmun et alios ſervare 


40 emus,. hui profectu iph—quantim eſt itum in nobis, et 
opem et ſalutem ferre debemus. Cic. pio. Aich. P. 
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Prov. 3. 27 


2. Kings, 4. 


Job. 32 19. 


Kings 413 


Gen. 32. 26 


22. [Part I.] Gratitude, a Social Virtue, 
Though you do not return Evil for Good, (that being 


a Sin, deep as ſcarlet, red as (rimſon) yet, if you are 
rennſs & in returning the kind offices of friendſhip when 
it is in che power ot your hands to do it, you cannot 
be ſaid, in Truth to have diſcharg'd the Duties incum- 
bent upon you, as a ſocial Being. | 
But as example is the beſt illuſtration of Precept, 
as the ſuggeltions of natural Reaſon, are corroborated 
by the convictions of experience,---and the Truth of 
ſpeculative propoſitions, confirm'd by the mirrour of 
practical Philoſophy, I ſhall, in the Goel, endeavour 
to point out to you in a ſtronger light the Duty of Gra- 


titude by inſtances deduc'd from ſacred and prophane 
Hiſtory. 


In facred HISTOR V. 


What a ſtriking inſtance of Gratitude you have in 
the Prophet Eliſha ? How eager and impatient was he 
to return the kindneſs of the ohunaiite* Words 
ſeemed unable to expreſs the generous ardour glowing 
in his Preaſt- -the tender emoti ns of his Heart---the 
very deep ſenſe entertained by him of the obligations. 
Under what anxious ſollicitude, was he to diſcigſe the 
inward fzelin.s he had upon this occaſion ! 

As Elthu ſpeaks, his Heart was hot within him, as 
Wine that has ro Vent---ready to burſt, like new 
Bottles. Thus muſing, the fire kindles and at laſt he 
breaks out into this emphatical exclamation 
„ hat is to be done? behold ſhe has been careful for 
us with all this care” what return, what compenſation 
is to be made! He intereſted his Attendant in the en- 
quiry, h:ch way ſhe might be ſerved beſt. Shall ſhe be 
ſpcken for to the King——or to Blaſtus his Chamberlain 
or to the Captain of the Hoſt ? True Gratitude never 
ſlumbers nor ſleeps, as Jacob ſaid to the Angel—— 
„Iwill nat let thee go, until thou Bleſs me” ſo 


here, 0 reſt in his Spirit till he had cancell d the Debt, 
and returned the obligation. 


When the contented Shunamite declined his offers, 
ſtill the Man of God (glowing with a noble and gene- 
rous Spirit of Gratitude) couid not refrain from enquir- 
ing with the greateſt carneitneſs, «« What then zs, 
6 what can be done for her ? ſurely ſome method may 

„ he 


$ Nunquam tu illum accufaviſti ut hoſtem, ſed, ut amici officio 
parum functum.“ 


Cicero pro Rege Dejotaro. 
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& be diſcovered, whereby to teſlify my ſet ſe ot her paſt 
Favours'—and when he haa diicov-red 7 ans to com- 

enſate the obligation, with what alacrity did he per form 
the friendly office, what inexpreſſible pleature did 
it give him, io become the happy inſirument, of making 
a barren Woman © to keep fiouſe, and 12 be a joyiul 
« Mother of Children.” 

Beſides, it merits your obſervation——t at the Pro- 
phet entertained the ſame grateful ſente «t his former 
Benefactor, after many Years had elapſed after a 
long courſe of Time had interven'd, various viciſſi- 
tudes of Life, and fluctuations of fortune, had not 
effaced theſe generous impreſſions, the kindneſſes of 
the hoſpitable Shunamite were wrote indelible on his 
Breati——he fill retained the ſame grateful ſentiments, 
with equal tervour,----zow, when many Years had 
- elapſed ſince their former interview,----when the Child 
which the Man of God had graciouſly given her was 
arrived at Years of maturity, the Prophet was inſpir*d 
with the ſame ardour of friendſhip, for whilſt the Shu- 
namite was yet afar off long before ſhe drew near 
---when he firſt ſet his Eyes on her --and recogniz'd 
the Friend--what ſtrict charge doth he give bis Servant 
to uſe the utmoſt expedition---to ſalute no Man by the 
way--how explicit is he in h s enquines-the ſympathetic 
emotions of his Heart would not permit him to wait for 
an anſwer to one Queſtion, before he put another he 
ſtrictly charged his Servant, to interrogate her after the 
health and welfare of herſelf, and Family diſtinctly? 
& Is it well with thee? 

— Is it well with thy Huſband ? 
——— << «s it well with the Child? 

As he had firſt graciouſſy given her the Fruit of the 
Womb, ſo nw he exerted himſelf with equal diligence 
in preſervation of it. 

With what humanity---what tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion did he excuſe her abrupt addreſs, ariſing from 
her internal anxiety and tranſport of paſſion ? tor the 
Text ſays--her Soul was vexed within her--ſhe caught 
him by the Feet, ——O thou Man of God I have ſought 
thee ſorrowing! Did I defire a Son of my Lord” «Did 
I not ſay,--do not deceive meLoſing no time, how does 
he haſten to befriend her,------to grant her heart's de- 
fire, «© to perform the requeſt of her Lips” that he 
might indulge her in every wiſh, he my 4 accompa- 
nied her in Perſon,-----he relieved her diſtreſs, he put 
off her ſackcloth, he girded her with gladneſs. 

8 4 Again, 
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24. [Part I.] Gratitude, a Sccial Virtue 


Again, he repeated his acts of Friendſhip in giving 
her Notice of the approaching Famine —he gave her 
timely precautions to provide for herſelf and Family in 
another Coun ty, ſince the Supreme Being deſign'd 
to “call for a dearth upon that Land, and deſtroy all 
the proviſion of Bread. 


Naaman the Syrian is a ſecond inſtance of this gene- 
rous Virtue. — obſerve, in him, the efforts of Gra- 
titude. How, or wherewith all ſhall I 1ecompence 
this Man of God, who hath done ſuch great things for 
* me and compaſt me about with Songs of deliverance” 
« Suffer me (I pray thee)thus far, and take a Bing of 
„ thy Servant. The Prop-et refuſed---ablulutely 
denv'd taking any. As the Lord liveth “ before whom 
„ ſtand, I will receive ne. -The remaining part 
cf the Hiſtory, we are no ways concerned in ---any 
further, than one circumſtance. What the 1a/ter cuuld 
not be prevailed upon to comply with, the Servant did- 
---and even in this manner though /%% defirable, this 
Syrian was glad to make the compenſation he ſo ardent- 


1. wiſh'd-=-and therefore gave him double to what he 


aſked, 

A third inſtance in ſacred Hiſtory is exemplified 
in David. In him very conſpicucuſly doth this gene- 
rous principle exert itſelf, of which you have mere than 
one proof. 

Firſt, with regard to Mephiboſheth. The King re- 
tain'd a die ſenſe of thoſe remarkable inſtances of ſin- 
cere Friendſhip thewn him by Jonathan---he remem- 
bered his affectionate ſolicitude to preſerve him from 
the malevolent rage of Saul----his tender expoſtula- 
tions with his Father, inorder to avert the impending 
danger, that chrea:n'd ene life of David. 

Ihe frequent and pleaſing conferences between the 
ſon of Kiſh, and tic fon of Jefle, were often tecol- 
lected by the latter aiter the demiſe of the former. 


He lamented his untimely fate, and was deſirous to 


ſhew foe teſtimony of Gratitude to his poſterity---are 
there none left (ſays he) of the Houſe of Saul, that I 
might diſcharge the debt of Gratitude ?----his Friend- 
ſnip for the Father, now devolved upon the Son he 
ſcated him at his own Table----and reſtored to him 
the poſſeſſions of his a nceftors, 

The ſame laudable Spirit of Gratitude impel'd David 
to fend compliments of Condolence to Hanun King of 


the Ammonites,. on the demiſe of his Father,--- I will 
ſhew kindneſs (ſays he to Hanun the Son of Nahaſh--= 


as his Father “ ſhew'd kindneſs unto me. Inſpired 
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Inſpired with the ſame noble and generous imcentives, 
how particular and explicit is he in his charge to So- 
mon (before the Curtain was let down, and he was 
called off the Stage.) How earn:/tly doth he recommend 
the Huuſe of Barz llai to the peculiar Patronage, pro- 
tecbion and favour of his royal ſucceſſor -—For (ſays the 
good Ning) that Houſe ſuccour'd me, when I fled from 
the face of Abſalom thy Brother, —Obferve ! how 
retentive is his memory in thts point, notwithſtanding 
Age and infirmities had impaired his faculties,----and 
the force of his intellectual powers was now abated---- 
yet, life g'immering in the ſocket, ſtill exerts vigorous 
efforts, when animated by a ſenſe of paſt kindn«fies--- 
he remember'd and forgat not the Hoſpitality of frangers, 
the friendly treatment he received at Mabanaim, when 
he who came forth out of his own Bowels, /ouzht his 
Life, to take it away ---and, it was from a warm ſenſe 
of theſe favours, that the King, took Chimbam under his 
Royal Patronage, when Barzillai himſelf declined the 
acceptance of perſonal obligations. 

A remarkable proof of Gratitud: ( worthy of imita- 


tion) is ſet before you by the Evangeliſt. 


A Centurions favourite Servant was at the point of 
Death, his Neighbours heard of it, and ænew chat they 
could not oblige him in a more effectual manner, than 
by intereſting themſeves in his recovery. Such was the 
attachment of the Centurion to their Ga, that he had 
given them the ſincereſt proof of his love and affection, 
t iat it was poſſible for him to ſhew, in that he erected 
for them at his own expence a place of Worſhip. 

Gratitude therefore was the motive, that engaged 
them to intereſt themſelves in the welfare of the Cen- 
turion, and his Houſhold. This evidently appears 
from the reaſon aſſign d, He is worthy (ſaid they) for 
whom thou ſhouldſt do this, for he loveth our Nation, 
and has built us a Synagogue.” Animated by this 
powerful incentive----impell'd by thoſe noble Ties, the 
Elders,---the Heads,---the . Chief,---the Principality 
of the Jews went in a Body. They did not think it re- 
* enough to ſend Deputies, but look'd upon it as 
a Duty incumbent, to wait upon the Meffiah---to go 
themſelves in Perſon to exert all their influence and et- 
forts in favour of one, who had approv'd himſelf fo ge- 
nerous a Benefactor. 

Actuated by theſe laudable Motives, they uſed 
every argument that ſincere friendſhip could ſug- 


geſt, and pleaded the extraordinary merit of the Aaſter, 
in 
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in order to expedite the Cure of his Servant. It is very 
obſervable the Servant was aear unto him, therefore 
they beſought him ial, ven this circumitance 
exhibits a roof of their ardent affection to che humane 
ſympathetic Centu i n- ht they would eaſe him of his 
anxiety, (a ſtate of ſuſpenſe betwixt Hopes and Fears, 
being of all others, a ſtation-- -painful---irkſome----- 
tormenting.) 

A fifth example of ex'raordinary Grat tude is laid be- 
fore you by the Evangeliſt in the Miracle of the ten 
Lepeis. ? 

W hat particular regard did the Son of Man pay to 
the thankful Samaritan for you plainly perceive, 
from the emphatica! Quere which Chriſt put to his Diſ- 
ciples that this tribute, vas the very return which he 
expected. „Were there not ten cleanſed, but 
« where are the nine? —for what can this interrogation 
imply :—but, that Gratitude is a Debt of Fuft:ce --that 
a neglef? to pay it, is a violation of the Rulcs of Equity. 
This, as it is the moſt ebwieus, ſo it is the only natural 
inference to be deduc'd from it. 

Our Sxviour had no vanity---therr loudeſt acknow- 
ledgements could be of no ſervice to him but he only 
deſigned to ſhew by this, that Thanks, at leaſt, are re- 
quired, where no other return can be made, 

Beſides, the Miraculous cure here wrought called in 
a peculiar degree for their grateful acknowledgements, 
----theirs wa., in truth a great deliverance---for they 
were nat viſited with the commzn viſitation of all Men 
---but with that /zathſome---that dete/ffable Malady which 
robs the ſufferer of every Comfort---by baniſhing him 
from all Society—confhning him without the Gates of 
the City, and publickly branding him as ** Unc/ean, — 
Unclean''—to be reſtored to Health after a diſcaie of 


ſuch a nature, demanded the moſt grateful acknow- 


ledgements—and accordingly a due ſenſe of this fignal 
Mercy ought to have extorted their warmeſt thanks—yet 
« none returned to expreſs them, ſave this Stranger — 
« thy Faith (ſays he) hath made fee whole” —1mplye 
og that the others might be ſubjected to a relapſe, as a 
juſt puniſhment for their remiſſucſ in poin of Duty, but 
thy own Health is re-eſtabliſhed, and ſhall / continue. 

4 ſhall only quote one example more out of ſacred 
Hiſtory. 

Obſerve the ſincerity of St. Paul's friendſhip to 
Epapbroditus, and again, with what warm ſentiments 
of Gratitude doth the Apoſtle of the Gentiles enume- 
rate to Timothy the kindneſſes ſhewn him by the * 

— 
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of On-ſiphorus,— Whilſt he is expreſſing thoſe thankful 


acknowledgements, he cannot forbear breaking out 
into fervent Prayers for the pro/perity of that Family 
the Apoſtle well remember d the friendſhip of Oneſi- 
phorus— when J was faſt bound (ſays he) with cords 
% of Affliction, that benevolent Perſon oft refreſh'd 
me—was net aſham'd of my chain—but at Kome he 
viſited me - und at Epheſus, how uſeful—how ſervice- 
able—and in every calamitous circumitance how ve 
friendz—thou knoweſt very well. Doubtleſs St. Paul 
enumerated theſe kindneſſes, with a view to inſtil into 
his new convert (Timothy) the generous principles of 
Gratitude, at the ſame time that he indulged his own 
pleaſing ſenſations. : 

To theſe examples out of ſacred Hiſtory (which are 
th- more /tr;king and authoratative as they ſtand upon Holy 
Record,) I thall ſubioin one from. 


Prophane HIS TO RT. 
As an illuſtration of the Subject. 


In the beginning of the laſt Century, two (whom I 
ſhall diſtinguiſh by the Names of Philemon and Pericles) 
contracted a very intimate friendſhip, enjoying all thoſe 
pleaſures, in the moſt exquiſite degree, ariſing from 
a mutual diſcharge of the Social Virtues, eaſier to be 
conceiv'd than expreſt. 

Theſe amicable endearments commenc'd in early 
Life, and gradually encreaicd as they attained to Years 
of Maturity. 

Equal in point of Age—their Tempers, Inclinations 
and Circumſtances in Life were different. 

They were both deſcended from very worthy reſpect- 
able Families-— Philemon inherited an affluent Fortune 

and 

* The Gratitude of Ariſtotle ought not to be paſt over in 
ſilence. This generous Principle was remarkably prevalent in 
that celebrated Philoſopher and abie Critic. It not only exerted 
itſelf in an extraordinary manner, towards his native Country, to 
which he was a very munificent Benefator,-but alſo towards 
Proxenus, his Tutor, whoſe care of him (being an Orphan when 
Young) he required in the moſt liberal manner Conſcious, that 
he imbib'd the firſt rudiments of the Sciences, under the tuition of 
Proxenus, the Philoſopher not only educated Nicanor, the Son of 


Proxenus, with equal tenderneſs, but alſo inſtructed him in every 
Branch ot uſeful and polite erudition—adopted him for his Son— 


and With his Eltate bequeathed his Daughter to him—this Spirit 


cf Gratitude exerted itſelf yet further—for Ariſtotle erected a Sta- 
tue to the memory of Proxenus, and his Family, in order to 
eternize the Name of a Friend, to whom he ow'd ſuch fignal 


obligations, 
+ Laert, in Teſtam, Auſt, 


Phil. 5. 16 
17. 18. 
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and extenſive Eſtate, but the patrim-ny of Pericles was 
through tne imprudence of his Anteftors cremely 
ſmall, yet equal to his wants or deſirez. | 

The genius of the ,ormer was Military he poſe 
ſeſt a martial Spirit, and »ccordingly engaged hunſelf in 
the Army. On the other tac, he diſpoſiti on 
of the latter led him to the Bar, whcre, as his Talent 
and Abilities were great, he ſoon diſtinguiſh'd himſelf 
by his accurate pleadings. Phiiemon ever fincere in 
his attachment to Pericles, generouſly offered his Friend 
a participation of his afluent Fortune, fince he could 
not but reflect with concern on thoſe narrcw circum- 
ſtances wv hich eclipſed rhe luſtre of his Genius, 

Struck with the diſintereſted offer of his munificent 
Benefactor, Pericles broke out into the warmeſt ac- 
knowledgements of Gratitade. But as words were in- 
adequate to expreſs the ſentiments of his Heart on this 
occaſion, he begged leave to refer Philemon to his futuse 
Conduct for a more ample proof of the deep ſenſe he 
entertained of the obligation. 

Pericles, glowing with theſe tender emotions, enu- 
merated the 2 Favours already conferred on him h 
the geerous Philemon, and conicious of nis paſt obit- 
ers, declined to accept this ma. K cf his future 

unificence. 

1 he Philo ſophic contentment of Pe1ic)-s ſerved only 
to endear him yet more to the diſcreet Puiicnon, who, 
untainted with the Vices incident to the Military Order 
was equally removed from Avarice on the one Hand 
and dithpation on the other. 

He fincerely rejoiced in the growing reputation of 
his Friend whoſe intereſt, weifare, and happineſs he 
looked upon as inſeparably connected with his own. 

He had the pleaſure to ſee Pericles countenanced b 
Perſons of eminent rank, and the number of his Clients 
daily encreaſe. 

Philemon, animated by ſucceſs, continued to exert 
his extenſive influence in the ſervice of his Fries d, 
performing every kind office that fincere Friendſhip 
could ſuggeſt, or a ſocial diſpoſition prompt him ta 
execute. | 
' Pericles, indefatigably diligent, and inflexibly juſt 
in Ciſchargiog the Duties of his ſtation, derived fignal 
advantages from the Pubiic and active ſphere in which 
Philemon was engaged. 

'Theſe mutual returns of affection this reciprocal 
Friendſhip continued for a courſe of many Years, with 


inviolable 
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inviolable Fidelity the Gene ſity of the one could 
alone, be exccedea by a Wialitude of the other ——o 
but, in proceſs of Time, a change of circumſtances 
in-errunpted this amicable intercourſe,ſerarated theſe two 
at 2 great diltance from each uthers Perſon but did 
not efface the impreſſions in their Mind did not 
alienate their mutual affections nor obliterate thoſe 
tender ſympathstie ſentiments, which were wrote in- 
delible on each others Breaſt. 'I hat Regiment in which 
the Officer ſerved was called abroad to act on the con- 
tinent, and the Lawyer was deprived not only of per- 
fonal Converſat on, but even epiſtolary Correſpon- 
dence with his affectionate i riend, being entirely igno- 
rant whither Providence deftined the Heroic Philemon, 

Some Years paſt in this ſtate of filence and anxious 
ſuſpence- but. at length, the face ef affairs altered=-= 
the civil Wars flamed vut in this Iſland inteſtine 
commotions agitated every part of it, and, as Thin 
were carried to too great a height to recede, a total 
change of Government enſued, 

This alteration proved auſpicious for Pericles, who 
adopted Republican Principles, and was promoted to 
the Bench of Judges under the Protector. 

Philemon adhered to the Royal Party, which engag- 
Ing in a Battle with the Parliamentary Forces—was to- 
tally defcated this gallant Officer, with ſeveral others, 
taken into Cuſtody and impriſon d at Exeter in order 
to undergo a Trial. 

Providence, however, {which works all Things to- 
gether for good} interpoſed in behalf of the unhappy 
ſufferer, and put it en the power of the magnanimous 
Pericles to repay paſt obligations and approve himſelf 
worthy of the implicit Confidence formerly repoſed in 
him by the unreſerved Philemon. 

Pericles ſet out for his Weſtern circuit. The Delin- 
quents (amongſt whom was Philemon) were brought 
to the Bar to receive their judicial ſentence. 

The Judge, hearing the [ame of his old Friend was 
ſtruck wi'h ſome ſurprize, he looked attentively at him, 
after ſo long abſence, the ideas which he conceived of 
his Perſon, were very remote, yet, notwithſtanding 
the alterations effected by Age and infirmities, he re- 
cogniz d ſome of the features of his old Friend when 
he viewed the countenance of Philemen. Ideas, almoſt 
Joſt, now gradually unfolded. Every time the 
Judge caſt his eyes on him, he diſcovered freſh marks 


——the line unents of his former intimate acquaintance— 
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the Judge aſked him ſome Queſtions relative to his paſt 
Life—he recollected ſeveral incidents “ the unfortu- 
nate Philemon began to recognize his old Acquaintance 
and entertained hopes that his ſentence would ut be 
ſevere, —— his expectations were well grounded, a 
ſenſe of Gratitude prompted the Judge to exert himſelf 
in the cauſe of his Friend, and to uſe all the intereſt he 
poſſeſt with the Protector to reſcue him from the fate 
of the other C avaliers—he obtained his requeſt—the 
Life of Philemon was preſcrved, and the internal ſatis- 
faction ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of being inſtru- 
mental to the preſervation of a ſincere Friend, ſuffi- 
ciently compenſated the trouble of Pericles whoſe af- 
fection for the unhappy Priſoner could only be exceeded 
by the Gratitude of Philemon, when reſtored to liberty, 
and © his Feet ſet in a large Room.“ 

It appears both from ſacred and prophane Hiſtory 
that Gratitude was ever looked upon as one of the moiſt 
virtucus ornaments of human Nature—and the want 
of it—or a remiſ/ne/s in the diſcharge of this great and 
important Duty, was always conſidered as the moſt de- 
teſtible imputation—branded as the greateſt reproach--- 
and ftigmat:zed as the moſt odious Vice, that could 

_— be alledged againſt the rational Being. Even 
the Heathen & writers looked upon this Sin, as an 
zndelible imputation + 
 Ingratitude was ever conſidered as infamous in eve 
Age---and among all Nations The Athenians 4 
were particularly ſtrict in a punctuil diſcharge, of the 
Social Duties---they held the ties of Friendſhip as ſa- 
cred and inviolable,---and the leaſt branch of Hoſpita- 
lity, was branded with the moſt opprobrious a 

he 


* Prozteritorum memoria pettus <jus effodit. 
Cic. pro Maicello. 

$ The Ingratitude of a freed Man, to his patron was anciently 
made penal by the Laws of ſeveral Nations. Thus among the 
Athenians, it a freed mas prov'd ungrateful to his patron, he 
might again make hem his Slave, as appears from Val. Maximus, 
and Harpoc, &c. The like cuſtom obtain'd alio at Marſeilles, 
as one of theſe writers informs us, and the ſame is mentioned alſo 
in ſeveral Roman Laws, e.g. L. 1, 5, 19, f. f. de jure patronorum 
L. 3. f. f. de obſequiis parent L. 70 de V. S. vide Etiam Sueton in 
Claud. c. 25 and Tacit, annal. I. 13. c. 26. 27. Now the loſs of 
Freedom was reckoned as one of the greateſt puniſhments a Perſon 
could ſuffer, except the loſs of Life, and it was afterwards provided 
by the Roman Law that all gifts made by a patron to his freed 
Man ſhould be revocable in cafe of Ingratitude. 


F © Ingratum ſi dixeris, omnia dixeris - 
© F See Dr. Lelands Liſe of Philip King of Macedon, 
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T e Romans conſidered Ingratitude with an equal 
degree of deteſtation and abhorrence,----they looked 
upon this Vice, as incompatible with all virtuous Prin- 
c ples, as repugnant to every generous emotion.---- An 
accurate knowledge of human Nature, evinces the 
Truth of this propoſition, where the 4 Paſſions get 
policthicn of the Soul, they extinguiſh every virtuous 
Flame, and efface cvery tender impreſhon,----where a 
Ferſon s inſuſc: lille of theſe humane diſpoſitions, can re- 
ce ve faucurs without entertaining the leaſt ſenſe of 
thankj:Inejs, for the hand that confers them. I ſay where 
theje ſentiments are remote from the Heart, it may juſtly 
be pronounced, capable of the moſt conſummate baſeneſs. * 
he Man who hath 3 ſenſe of Gratitude,--- 
« js ft ior Treaſons,---Stratagems,---and Spoils. 

Let no ſuch Man be truſted.” Shakeſbear. 

This aſſeri-on mav, I think, with no impropriety be 
apply'd to ch ſymphonica! emotions of the heart. 

It is a juſt remark, that the human frame (metapho- 
rically ſpeaking) is furniſh'd with a variety of ftrings, 
which when properly touch d by external objects, awaker 
the moſt pleaſing ſounds,—* the love of fame—the de- 
fire of happineſs—Hope and Fear, are his grand keys 
the virtues are the octaves, — always in harmony with 
each other che paſſions are in uniſon with thoſe of his 
whole ipce es, ſo that if any of them are agitated in 
a great degrec, he is mmed-ately reſpon/ive,--ſwells into 
rapture---or lingu'ſhes into Melancholy.---So exquiſitely 
hath the ſupreme Author ot Nature conſtructed, and 
tun'd the human Organ, that it doth not wait till Reaſon 
puts it in motion---it inſtantly catches the ſound, and 
warbles in agreeable ſymphony. It is owing to this 
inviſible ve 6: Nature this guicknsſs of ſenũbility- 
acute percepti u: and delicate impreſſions, with which 
every tender e otion is excited in the human Breaſt, that 
Diſtreſs meets with ſo ſpeedy a relief that AM ion 
raiſes ſympathy in a moment, that Friendſhip receives a 
generous return of affection, that the Heart glows with 
a vital Patriotic ardour, and is ſtimulated by active 
Principles, to virtuous enterprizes. But, when the 
Mind hath 4% its Tone, when every fine String is 
relaxed or broke, it utters harſh, diſcordant, jarring 
ſounds,----it is unmoved by public Spirit, Grati- 
tude,--pity and Renevolence,---a vitiated taſte can alone 
reliſh groſs and ſenſual objects. Shaftſbury and all the 
elegant Moraliſts of Antiquity aſſert, that refined 
Ideas 
* Adomne Facinus paratiſſimus. - Cic. pro, T. A. Milone. 
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ideas of harmony Beauty -Sublimity, Proportion, 
and Virtue, are /o united, that they are almoſt inſepa- 
rable. A juſt taſte for Truth and Nature---an acute 
diſcernment in the fine Arts, is ever accompanied by a 
true criterion of Virtue----a quick ſenſibility of honour 
and decorum a pure idea of propriety, ſymmetry in 
human Conduct and a delicate reliſh of the moſt ex- 
quiſite pleaſures attendant on refined enjo yments. 

Certain it is, (and the teſtimony of daily experience 
confirms it,) that he who is dark and defigning,---vin- 
dictive and infidious---proud and envious,- --ainbitious 
and diſcontented,-- jealous and ſuſp cious, muſt have 
ſuch a diftorted frame of Mind, as to be deaf to the 
Voice of Gratitude.Inſuſceptible of ſympathetic 
Emotious---and in a Word, have a Heart ſcar'd, and 
callous, harder than the nether Miltone. 

A generous magnanimous Soul is ſenſibly touch'd even 
when he hears of the Virtuous Actions of others--Every 
Strirg vibrates within him,---b's Life is one continued 
ſtrain of Melody---be is reſponſive to the cry of Diſ- 
treſs, -voral to the generous ſounds of Gratitude --= 
tun'd to all the ſoft and tender notes of Friendſhip and 
Humanity, and attentive to the Voice oi Honour. 

St. John, (who was remarkable for his Humanity, 
and every Social Virtue) ſpares nat to ſay “ the whole 
World lieth in Wickedneſs“ —{ wiſh for the Honour 
of human Nature, that his aſſertion had not been fo 
general, and that the Sacred Hiſtory did not exhibit ſo 
many inſtances of the Truth of this depoſition (no won- 
der then, that the Apoſtle of the Gentiles thinks its ne- 
ceſſary to awaken the primitive Chriſtians, and urge this 
Duty on them—t2 be Thankful ) 

Suffer me to lay before you ſuch as will (on account 
of their turpitude) engage you to Notice them. 

The friſt inſtance ue e that I ſhall point 
out to you, in the annals of Sacred Hiſtory, is that of 
Laban to Jacob. Firſt reflect on the ſignal obliga- 
tions, which the Uncle had to the Nephew |! 

With what indefatigable aſſiduity and vigilance did 
Jacob watch over the Flock of Laban ? In the Day 
« the drought conſumed him,—the froſt by Night, and 
„Sleep departed from his Eyes.” A hard laborious and 

painful Service carried on for the long courſe of twenty 
Trars.— What return did the Syrian make ?—but 

revious to this, you will be a better judge of what 
b had a right to expect from Labans profeſſions, 
Eo « Thou 
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Thou art my Bone and my Fleſh, (embracing and 
kiſſi ag him)” think not of going“ from me Hut make 
this habitation thy Settlement, —- for by experience . 0 
« have I learnt, that God hath bleſſed me for t fake.” nog og 
Whatever wages thou aſkeſt, ſha'l be given thee— 
& for little had I, till thou cameſt —but now is it encreaſ- 
« ed to a multitude.” —— Theſe were the profo/fions of 
Laban.—Hear now the return Jacob met with.— Je . = 
remonſtrates to his Daughters.— “ Ye well know, how 5. 
« [have ſerv'd your Father with all my 'ower—--yet, 
„ hath he deceiv'd me and chang'd my Wages theſe ten 
“ Times.” The fraud was ſo great, and ſo n-torious, Gen. 30. 7. 
that Jacob rep-ats the charge— He hath chang'id my 
“ Wages ten Times.” — In this inſtance you obſerve 
the height of [jufice, as well as the baſeſt [ngratitude. 
A ſecond: inſtance, is that of the {chief Butler. to 
Joſeph. 8 | | 
Jiſepb in Priſon, had it much in his fewer ta 1 
ſhew favour to, and befriend thoſe, whoſe hard lot it 
was to be committed.thither. In. this number, was 
Pharaoh's Butler. Conſcious of his own innocence, 
Joſeph thus frankly addreſſes him“ Promoted as thou 
<< wilt foon be to thy former honours, the candor which 
I Have ſhewn thee whillt in Priſon, — and the comfort 
« which I can nw give thee, of a quick deliv rance 
« out of it— let theſe reflections be uppermaſ in thy 
<< Breaſt, — and exert thy interaſi with my Maſter, to 
& get me out of this Dungeon. 
„ Yet did not the Chief Butler 
Remember Joſeph but forgat him.“ OY 


The Butler, notwithſtanding theſe repeated obliga- 
tions remember d not, but forgat” his Benefact ir — 
Mark well the force and energy of this Exprefion.— 
The ſacred Hiſtorian doth nat think an- finely intimation 
ſufficiently characteriſes the guilt of the Butler—for (if 
you obſerve) wherever this mode of expreſſion occurs it | 
implies an Emphaſis, and that particular attention ſhould 2 97 
be paid to it — e. g. Hear O iſrael; remember and for- Lake v0 13 | 
et not — © He cone, and dem d not, but confeſt — Pi. 119. f 
'< Take heed, and beware”— I made haſte, and des 
lay'd at &c. and other fimiler expreſſions interſperſed 
throughout the Holy Scriprures, all denoting a particu- 
lar ſtreſs to be laid on 105% paſlages. They would not | 
be thus repeated, did not the occaſion call for, and re- 
QUE it. | 
; The | | 
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The charge alledged againſt the Butler, argues him 
to be not only guilty of Ingratitude, but of a breach of 
premiſe, and Inhumanity likewiſe. 

He muſt certainly have been a Man of a narrow Mind 
to be ſo ſoon corrupted with the pleaſures of a Court as 
to forget the danger from whence he had ſo Jatel 
eſcaped. He muſt have been inexciſable to have loſt all 
ſenſe of Gratitude for the Perſon, who had freed his 
Mind from anxiety, when, (added to the horrors of a 
Priſon) he was ſcar'd with dreams, aud terrified thro” 
Viſions.---He muſt have been without Bowels to have 
ſo ſoon forgot the miſeries of a Perſon, who had done 
him ſuch a remarkable piece cf ſervice—and was left 
by him languiſhing in confinement which he had never 
merited---but Luxury and love of Pleaſure too ſoon 
corrupt the Mind — bt its ſenſe of Social i!appineſs, 
— and obl:tcrate every generous emotion of the Heart. 
It appears, that the Chief Butler was upon recollection, 
conſetous of his gui't—a parallel incident, by connectin 
the ideas brought him to himſelf — He confiſes it— ** 7 
remember my faults this Day.” T he Original Word is 
much more expreſſrv-, ior it implies a conſciouſneſs of 2 
very great Offence. The Tranſlators call it fault, in- 
adequate to the Original, which to be ſure implies guiit 
a Sin that was complicated, and unqueſtionably his 
recolleftion was attended with ſhame, remagſe, and con- 
fuſion ot Face. 

The Ingratitude of Nabal to David claims your 
attentions 

What a flagrant inſtance of it is here ſet before you. 
---- A$ the Man's circumſtances were very conſiderable, 
it enhances his Guilr, (tur ſays the Hiſtorian) he trad large 
Poſſeſſions - he was very Rich.- David then under Diſ- 
treſt, under che areflure of extreme Paverty) “ in a zood 
Jay,“ as he thoughr—and << in an -cceptable Time when 
© hemight be heard—he ſupplicated Rehef.---<* What. 
© foever cometh to thy Hand give me, | pray thee 
be bid his Servants ſalute Nabal in the moſt reſpetiful 
manner, and to affure him---the charge he gave them 
was to abide iy, a d defend bis Cattle from aſſaults, 
and protect hi Perſon, from danger. This meffage 
8 by David's Servants, )was confirmed by Nabal's 

Yomeſticks who ſaid, as you will obſerve in the cou fe 
of the Hiſtory he Men were very gvod to us; for while 
*« they were converfant with us, we, and our Cattle 
« were in ſaf-ty---they were indeed, a Wali to us both 
« by Day ard by Night” but hear the return that was 
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« for my Shearers--1 ſhall not give it to Men who I know 
„ not whence they be No, e'en let the Runagates 
* continue in ſcarceneſs'—— Thus was __ ur 1g 
the protection David gave - ( for he had made a Hedge 
* about Naba/ and 1 his Houſe, and about all that 
* he had) requited with ſcorn and contempt--- with 
« taun's, and reptoaches.“ 

In the fourth pl ice, the unnatural Rebellion of Ab- 
falom and A lonijah againſt their Father----remarkable 
for paternal Tenderneſs --Bowels of Compaſſion and 
fympathetic Love, merits your Notice. Rebellion. in 
itſelf, excluſive of all other Ties, but thoſe which mu- 
— 0 bind the Subject to the Prince, is a voin very great 


----/0 great that the Apoſtle expreſly terms it A Ie. 
© fiſting the Ordinan e of God” but here, the Guilt 
is particularly heighten'd --not only the Subject Rebels 
againſt the overeign----but (what extremely aggra- 
vates the Sin)---the Son Rebels againſt the Pather----- 
lifts up his Heel againſt a Parent---not only che autho- 
rity of the Prince is impugn'd---but Paternal Power is 
contemned----filzal Piety violated,---and all ſenſe of 
Duty laid afide.-- Obſerve, what ection on the one fide 
at expreſſions of Tenderneſs break torth (for out 
of the abundance of the Heart the Mouth ſpeaketh) - 
what a ſtrict charge doth he give tis Officers Take 
* particular care of my Son---deal gently, for my ſake, 
with the young Man” Hurt not Abſalom.” 

He was willing to forget the diſobedience of the Sor; 
whilſt he retained the bowels of a Father. Well 
might he reply to the vindictive ſuggeſtions of Abiſha, 
Let the Benjamite curſe with impunity, ſince they 
who come out of my own Bowels thin after my Lite. 
Yet the ſacred Hiſtorian remarks this, as a circumſtance 
that greatly enhances his Guilt, No 75 provocation 
had he ever received neither had hs Father 1aid un- 
to him at any time----- why haſt thou done thus. 

A fifth example upon record in ſacred Hiſtory is the 
flagrant Ingratitude of Joaſh in putting to Death Ze- 
chariah (merely for telling hom the Tru.h, and remon- 
ſtrating agaioft his Apoſtacy) the King of Judah re- 
membered not the ſignal obl gations which he owed to 
2323 the Prieſt, Father to the unhappy ſufferer-- 

y whoſe excellent advice and friendly aſſiſtance he had 
been enabled to perform the greateſt ſervices to his 
Country, and to reſtore the purity of Rel gion, but he 
aw through the medium of Paſſion---the mts of Pre- 
Judices, He could not bear, that the Prophet ſhould 
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aſſume a right to reprove in the King's Chapel, or in 
the King's Court, that “ he ſhould drop his Word' 
againſt Royal Meaſures,----A vindictive Spitit of re- 
ſentment ſuppreit all gencrous emotions. he could not 
bear, that the M-fſenger of Gud ſhould (with a be- 
coming ndignation) ihew unto him his“ lniquity---= 
Tranſgreſſi n --and din”--- his revenge impel'd him to 
break thiough all ties---to renounce all remembiance 
of paſt ob'igations---and, in contcquence of this the in- 
ſpired Hero fell an unhappy victim to the baſeſt Ingrati- 
tude,---- the Lord look upon it and requite it“ were 
the Emphatical Words of this unfortun ue Martyr.--- 
This inſtance proves that a vinaictive Spirit is deaf to. 
the Voice of Gratitude,---the dictates of Scripture,-=-= 
and the ſuggeſtions of Reaſon. 

The Book of Job diſplays as ſtrong an example as, 
any I have quoted. Of all the afflictions which he ſuffer ed 
that from his Friends (Ingratitude) was a“ dword that 
© went through his Soul.“ „ Icould have born (ſays 
he) from Szrangers---but--- for my own” © to take 
up a taunting Proverb”---my Domeſticks to“ lift up 
„ their Heels againſt me”=---rhoſe, with whom 1 was 
wont to take ſweet Councii”--- my Companions” 
my own femiliar Fricnds”----for theme I;ghtly to 
& regard me“ to eſteem me f/tricken---jmitten of 
„ God and ted“ may well take up the Words 
of the Pialmiit---+* Theſe Arrows are very tharp”-- and 
it appears to every Reader that will advert to his Com- 
plzints- --he found us ſorrow like unto this ſorrow.” 

To the inſtances I have already cnumerated, permit 
me to add oe more, which, in every point of view is 
firiking.---His guilt was (in Scripture language) “ deep 
as Crin:ſen”---Human Nature itſelf, it not quite loſt, 
mult {2447 at the reflection. 

Ine Readers dijcernment will eaſily find out, that the 
Perſon, here alluded to is Judas Iſcariot. His Maſter 
a moſt amiable pattern of perfection admitted to him 
at all times, and upon all occafions,---his uſage--** not, 
& 25 a Servant, but as a Friend,”---Yet at the cloſe of 
Chr it's Miniſtry, what Words could be more piercing, 
when he was taking h's laſt leave of them? (Words 
applicable to him eng) „ Have not I choſen you 
c twelve. and yet one of you is a Devil, ?” 

To theſe inſtances out of ſacred Hiſtory, I ſhal! ſub- 
join cne from the annals of prophane Hiſtory in order to, 


paint the turpitude of this dete/table Sin in deeper 
colcurs, 
The 
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The celebrated Sir Francis Bacon is a ſtrong inſtance 
of the baſeſt Ingratitude. This imputation is of ſuch a 
natute as caſts an indelible ſtain on his Character, and 
eclipſes the luftre of h's muſt ſhining Virtues. -The 
long courſe of Friendſhip, tha: had ſubſiſted between the 
untortunate Earl of Eſſex, and dir Francis Bacon 
the particular Favours. the ſignal Obligations, lad on 
him by that unhappy Nobleman, - every circumſtance 
concurs to heighten the guilt of Bacon, in appearing as 
an Evidence againſt him, at a time when he was, 
through the impetuous caprice of his Sovereign, and 
the malignant virulence of faction, “ faſt bound in 
« Miſery and Iron.” But the ambitious views ot the 
Lord Chancellor vbliterated a] generous ſentiments--- 
eftaced every virtuous impreſſion ·— and entirely diſſolved 
the ſacred ties of Gratitude- he was refolved to careſs 
the Court party. as the only means by which he could 
at once ſerve his own intereſt; ---grat fy his private 
views---3nd indulge the pleaſing proſpect of being 
promoted to higher horours----- T heſe ſelfiſh deſigns 
precluded all recollection of the former connexions between 
him and the unhappy Earl-- how often they had walk'd 
and taken Counſel together” — The fear and appre- 
henſions of Eſſex's falling Fortune, now operated upon 
a Mind that felt uc ties of Gratitude * at a time, when 
this unfortunate Nobleman moſt wanted the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch an able Friend. When the force of his talents--»the 
accuracy of his pleadings---and the energy of his reaſon- 
ing might have been inſtrumental towards the preſer- 
vation of Efſex—he deſerted him nay, what is worſe, 
he turned again him.--Theſe abilities, which, in juſtice, 
ought to have been exerted in vindication of the Earl, 
were wreſted to his deſtruction, and prepared for him 
the inſtruments of Death. Surely this was (what the 
wiſe Son of Syrach e:nphatically terms) ** a treacherous 
Wound” ,—The Earl might naturally have hoped better 
things from the Lord Chancellor. 
This ſhews to what fatal lengths blind ambition will 
hurry its votaries! + 

For Bacon did not ſtop, even here, © the beginning of 
Vice is as the letting out of Waters”---after havin 
expoſed hie Friend to = malicious Wickedneſs” whilit 
living—he added to his other Sin, this Guilt—drawing 
up an account of the treaſons &c. of the Earl of Eſſex 
s amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. Tull. Offic. 

s Speravi te habere mihi ſemper amiciſſimum ſpe ravi inquam— 
ſed video, tam ſit varia vita commutabiliſque ratio, quam vaga vo- 
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aſter his execution---in order to aſperſe his Memory after 
he had fallen a victim to Envy and Malevolence. Cer» 
tainly, this was the ſuggeſtion of an illiberal Spirit--- 
the height of Ingratitude,---a deliberate--a complicated 
Guilt---which muſt, in the cpinion of eyery god Man, 


reflect the deepeſt ignominy on a character otherwiſe 
r Cable . ; 


oubtleſs it is in alluſion to this treacherous Conduct 
that the moſt eminent Poet of our Nation terms him, 
(notwithſtanding his illuſtrious Talents)** the meaneſt 
of Mankind” * 
ce If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
< The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meane/? of Mankind. 


Pore. 


Gratitude is not only due from Man toMan,but a degree 
of it, is certainly in ſome meaſure due to the Animals 
that ſerve you. For it cannot be thought extravagant 
to imagine that Mankind are no leſs accountable for 
the ill uſe of their dominion over Creatures of the lower 


fect of Beings, then for the exerciſe of tyranny over 
their own ſpecies, | e 


Robert Earl of Eſſex approved himſelf to Sir Francis Bacons 
2 warm, ſteady, and diſintereſted Friend, This <cyiicn. ly appeared 
Bacon's preſſing very eat neſtly to be made Queen's Solicitor in 
the Year 1594, in which he made uſe of all his Friends influence, 
and exerted his own endeavours to the utmoſt. In order to gain this 
int, the Earl of Efſex not — afforded him all the aſſiſtance in 
bo power, both by perſunal application, and by extenſive influence 
engaging his Friends to intereſt thnemſi Ives on the behalf of Mr. 
Bacon; but the Earl alſo had ſo generous a concern for his want of 
ſueceſe in that application, that he moſt kindly and freely wade him 
amends for his diſappointment, out of his own Fortune. This was 
ſo rare, ſo extraordinary an inſtance of this Nobleman's ſincere 
Friendſhip, and tender regard for Mr. Bacon, and, at the fame time is 
noble a teſtimony of his ſpotleſs honour and . boundleſs gen 9 
that one would have . it mult for ever have attached Bacon te 
that Earl's Fortunes, t it happened otherwiſe, That great 
favourite fell. into deep misfortunes, which is not, indeed, a caſe fs 
uncommon, as to excite ſurprize. |; 
But that . Bacon ſhould be a tly, and in the Eye. of the 
World, an inſtrument of his misfortunes—that, m the exerciſe of 
his profeſſion he ſhould appear againſt him, as a Lawyer—that he 
ſhould plead for the Crown, when that Nobleman, was try ed for 
bis life, and after the Earl had ſuffered an ignominious Death, that 
he ſhould endeavour to perpetuate his Infamy by drawing up that 
DECLARATION, which at once ſeived to aſperſe the Ea, ia 
vindicate his Enemies—and to juſtify an unpopular meaſure—this 
is luch a ſtain on the character of Bacon, as all the ſpecious colour- 
ings of his ſubſequent apology, is not able to wipe off, and ſhews 
at once, the dignity, and weakneſs of human Nature. 
How oppoſmely might the Earl apply theſe Words to Lord 
Verulam “ tibi, nullum a me amezis, nullum fiudii, nullum 
pictatis officium defuit. 
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The more entirely, the inferior part of the Creation, 
is ſubmitted to your power, (for God hath put all things 
in ſubjection under your Feet,) the more anſwerable 
you are for an arbitrary treatment of it. 

Montaigne thinks it a reflection upon human Na- 
ture itſ lf, that People are pleaſed to tee the lower rank 
of Beings exerciſe tyranny over their own ſpecies. 

This temper is become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtick of our own Nation.“ 

The annals of Hiſtory tell us of a wiſe and polite 
People, that would not admit a Perſon into any office 
ot the State, (however diſtinguiſhed in rant) if he lay 
un der the leaſt zmputation of Cruelty. 

The Turks are remarkable for their humanity in this 
kind. An Arabian Author hath wrote a Treatiſe, ta 
ſh: w, how tar a Man, ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a 
deſert Iſland, without any inſtruction, or ſo much as 
the ſight of any other Men, may by the pure light of 
Nature. attain to the knowledge of Philoſophy and 
Virtu*.—One of the firſt things he makes him obſerve, 
is,---that univerſal] Benevolence of Nature in the pro- 
tection and preſervation of its Creatures, in imitation 
of. which, the firſt act of Virtue, he thinks his ſelf- 
taught Philotopher would of courſe fall into, is to re- 
heve and aſſiſt all the Animals about him in their wants 
and d:{trefles. Ovid has ſome very tender and pathe- 
tic Lines applicable to this eccaſion. 

Having thus gone through the reſpective points L 
propoſed to prove, I ſhall aftei ſubjoining one obſerva- 
tion cloie this part. | 
He that baniſhes Gratitude from among Men, by /# 
doing ftops up the ſtream of Beneficence : for though in 
conferring kindneſſes, a truly generous Man does not 
aim at a return, yet he looks to the qualities of the Per- 
fon oblig'd, and as nothing renders a Perſon more - 
worthy of a Benefit, than his being without all v 
- a be extreamly forward to oblige ſucks 
oy 

Having confidered Gratitude as a Social Virtue, L 
ſhall in the ſequel, view it in another light, and en- 
fee to you the exerciſe of it as a Religious Duty. 

® Pudet bac opptobria Nobis, &c. Hot, 


